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before the transfer was actually made. He
was a prolific writer. A frequent contributor
to religious papers, in his early ministry, under
a pen-name, he replied to some of his father's
articles, taking- the opposite views. For two
years (1902-04) he was associate editor of the
"Presbyterian Quarterly, and for twenty years
(1905-25), associate editor of the Presbyterian
Standard, Charlotte, N. C., contributing regu-
larly to Its editorial pages. He was also the au-
thor of a number of useful books. His History
of the Presbyterian Churches of the World
(1905), a work of more than four hundred pages,
is still one of the best authorities on that sub-
ject. Later in life he published What is the King-
dom of Godf (1922), an able discussion of this
question from the post-millennial point of view.
He was also the author of several smaller works:
The Gospel as Taught by Calvin (1896), "Pres-
byterian Church in the United States," in The
New Schaff-Hersog Encyclopedia of Religious
Knowledge (vol. IX, 1911), and A Sketch of
the Religious History of the Negroes in the
South (1914). His literary style was lucid and
forceful. He had a keen sense of humor and the
articles which he contributed to the papers were
often lighted up by unexpected flashes of humor.
He had the gift of making dry subjects live. In
his thinking, speaking, and writing he was
strongly conservative.

He was appointed on many important de-
nominational and inter-denominational commit-
tees. His presbytery frequently elected him as
a commissioner to the General Assembly, where
he was always a leader and strong debater. In
1922 he was elected Moderator of the General
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the
United States. For many years he was a leading
spirit in the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, and
thus became known to the Presbyterian churches
throughout the world. Few men have rendered
a larger service or had a larger influence in
the Presbyterian Church. He died while asleep
and was "buried in Elmwood Cemetery, Colum-
bia, S. C.

[Memorial addresses in Bull. Columbia Theological
$etn.f Jan. 1926; Who's Who^ in America, 1924-25 ;
Centennial Gen. Cat. . . . Union Theological Sem. in
Va*> i(?07~Jpo/ (1908); Presbyterian Standard, July
IS, 1925 ; The State (Columbia, S. C), July 10, 1925;
church records and family letters.]               W.L.L.

REED, SAMPSON (June 10, iSoo-July 8,
1880), Swedenborgian writer, a descendant of
William Reade who settled in Weymouth, Mass.,
in 1635, was horn in West Bridgewater, Mass.,
the youngest of the eight children of John Reed
by his first wife, Hannah (Sampson). His fa-
ther, a graduate of Yale College in the class of
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1772, was pastor for over fifty years of the First
Church in West Bridgewater. He held his Ar-
minian opinions quietly but firmly, was a naval
chaplain in the Revolution and a member of Con-
gress from 1795 to 1801, and in his old age mar-
ried his deceased wife's sister. For the last eleven
years of his life he was blind. In temper and
constitution Sampson was like his father. On
graduating In 1818 from Harvard College, he
continued his studies in the Divinity School, but,
having been converted to Swedenborg's teach-
ings by his room-mate and life-long friend,
Thomas Worcester [q.vJ], he soon realized that
a career in the ministry was closed to him and
left the Divinity School without completing the
course. He became a clerk in the Boston apothe-
cary shop of William B. White, dedicating a
tenth of his wages to the support of the New
Church in Boston, and later opened a retail shop
of his own. He remained in business for many
years, with different partners, and slowly built
up his establishment into one of the largest
wholesale drug houses in New England. On
Dec. 25, 1832, he married Catharine, daughter
of John and Lydia (Sanderson) Clark of Wal-
tham, who with three sons and a daughter sur-
vived him, One of the sons, James Reed [g.fl.],
became a Swedenborgian minister.

The main concern of Sampson Reed's life was
his religion. He was one of the chief supports of
the New Jerusalem Magazine, of which his
brother Caleb was editor, regularly contributing
articles and notices to its first forty-eight vol-
umes (1828-82). In 1854 he became one of its
editors. In 1843 he founded the New Church
Magazine for Children (after 1863 the Children's
New-Church Magazine), and in all the work of
the Church he was constantly and intelligently
active. He is still remembered for two produc-
tions of his early manhood, or rather, for the
extraordinary and lasting influence that they ex-
erted on Ralph Waldo Emerson. In 1821, when
he received his master's degree at Harvard, Reed
delivered an oration on "Genius" which Emer-
son remembered ever after for its eloquence and
truth. Five years later he published a small vol-
ume of less than a hundred pages. Observations
on the Growth of the Mind (1826), which was
republished in its eighth edition in 1886 and
again reprinted in 1910. It is an essay in Swe-
denborgian thought, although Swedenborg him-
self is unnamed in its pages, and contains many
acute psychological observations. What appealed
to Emerson was the exposition of the doctrine
of correspondences and its application to poetic
imagery, and the hopeful, prophetic note in which
the essay is pitched. He pressed the book upon
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